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Barter, a miller, who wrote against him ; and you had the controversy between Mr. ELWAL and Mr. BARTER. To try to make himself distinguished, he wrote a letter to King George the Second, challenging him to dispute with him, in which he said, " George, if you be afraid to come by yourself, to dispute with a poor old man, you may bring a thousand of your black-guards with you; and if you should still be afraid, you may bring a thousand of your red- guards." The letter had something of the impudence of Junius to our present King. But the men of Wolverhampton were not so inflammable as the Common-Council of London1; so Mr. Elwal failed in his scheme of making himself a man of great consequence2.'
On Tuesday, March 31, he and I dined at General Paoli's.
1  See post, Sept. 23,1777.
2  The account of his trial is entitled:—' The Grand Question in Religion Considered.    Whether ive shall obey God or Man ; Christ or the Pope; the Prophets and Apostles, or Prelates and Priests.    Humbly offered to the King and Parliament of Great Britain.   By E. Elwall.
With an account of the Author's Tryal or Prosecution at Stafford Assizes before Judge Denton. London.' No date. Elwall seems to have been a Unitarian Quaker. He was prosecuted for publishing a book against the doctrines of the Trinity, but was discharged, being, he writes, treated by the Judge with great humanity. In his pamphlet he says (p. 49) :—' You see what I have already done in my former book. I have challenged the greatest potentates on earth, yea, even the King of Great Britain, whose true and faithful subject I am in all temporal things, and whom I love and honour; also his noble and valiant friend, John Argyle, and his great friends Robert Walpole, Charles Wager, and Arthur Onslow; all these can speak well, and who is like them; and yet, behold, none of all these cared to engage with their friend Elwall.' Se&flost, May 7,1773. Dr. Priestley had received an account of the trial from a gentleman who was present, who described Elwall as ' a tall man, with white hair, a large beard and flowing garments, who struck everybody with respect. He spoke about an hour with great gravity, fluency, and presence of mind.' The trial took place, he said, in 1726. 'It is impossible,' adds Priestley ( Works, ed. 1831,11.417), 'for an unprejudiced person to read Elwall's account of his trial, without feeling the greatest veneration for the writer.' In truth, Elwall spoke with all the simple power of the best of the early Quakers.
A questionand May 13,1778.
